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SUBSTANCE OF THE SPEECH, 



Src. 



Mr. Biiogdkn, 

Before I proceed to submit to the 
Committee the proposition with which I shall 
conclude, I am anxious to state that I am not 
about to propose any thing, in the present stage of 
the business, which can pledge any individual as 
to the ultimate course which he may think it 
right to pursue. The forms of the House require 
that all questions relating to Commerce should be 
first opened in a Committee; and I shall do nothing 
more, at present, than move that the Chairman be 
directed to ask for leave to bring in two Bills 
for regulating the Trade of the Colonies. But, 
although the question, in its present shape, is to be 
considered as merely technical and formal, I feel it, 
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nevertheless, to be my duty to submit to the Com- 
mittee a full explanation of the nature of the pro- 
posed Bills. I fear that in doing so, I may be 
under the necessity of troubling the Committee at 
greater length than it may be agreeable to them 
to listen to me : but, considering the great im- 
portance of the subject, as affecting the interests 
of our Commerce and our Navigation, it is most 
material that, before I state the alterations of the 
law which I wish to recommend, I should endeavour 
distinctly to explain the nature, the extent, and 
the effects of the law as it now exists. I am the 
more anxious to do this, because I am well aware 
that any one who proposes to alter, in any degree, 
that which is understood to be the ancient policy 
of our Navigation Laws, is considered as touching 
that which is too sacred to be meddled with, and 
which cannot be so touched without risking the 
best interests and the security of the State. I 
trust, however, that I shall be able to shew, even 
to the most timid and jealous supporters of our 
former colonial policy, that if we attentively con- 
sider the present state of the laws upon this sub- 
ject, the change which I am about to recommend, 
(however it may depart from the more ancient 
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policy and practice of the law,) involves a much 
less material departure from its actual condition, 
than many Gentlemen may at first sight be dis- 
posed to imagine. 

The original principle of the Navigation Law, 
as it applied to our Colonies, restricted them to a 
direct trade with the mother country, compelling 
them to concentrate their produce here, and to 
derive their supplies from hence. But, in most of 
its essential particulars, this principle has been en- 
tirely abandoned in respect to many, and greatly 
modified in respect to the remainder of our foreign 
possessions. If we look to the dominions of Eno-. 

to 

land in the Eastern Hemisphere, we shall find, 
that however wise or beneficial the restrictive 
system may have been in its original adoption, 
(and I by no means question either its abstract 
wisdom, or its practical utility at that period of 
our history,) it has nevertheless, in that quarter 
of the world, been entirely and systematically 
abandoned. The trade of Ceylon, of the Mauritius, 
of the Cape of Good Hope, is at this moment com- 
paratively free : the trade of the East India Com- 
pany's territories has never been shackled by the 
peculiar restrictions of the Navigation Laws, and 
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in our own days has received great additional 
freedom and extension : we have not deemed it 
prudent, or even practicable to apply to posses- 
sions of such vast extent, such a dense population, 
such abundant resources, such facilities for active 
commerce, and such means 1 of circulating and pro- 
moting wealth, a principle of systematic restraint. 
— And who will say that the interests either of 
commerce or of navigation have suffered; or father 
who will deny that they have materially benefited 
by the freedom which they have thus enjoyed? 

But even if we look to the Western Hemisphere, 
to which the present question more immediately 
applies, and if we examine the- laws which now 
regulate its commerce, even there the Committee 
will perceive that the rigid application of our 
ancient colonial policy is no longer in existence. 
The relaxation may have been the result of acci- 
dent and circumstances, rather than of design ; 
but it is sufficient for my argument to shew that 
the change has actually taken place. So far from 
our West India and North American colonies 
being hermetically sealed against foreign com- 
merce, there is scarcely one which has not a free 
port open by the Act of 1805, and various subse- 
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quent laws, to the importation of foreign produce 
in foreign ships :— The articles which may be thus 
imported, comprise almost all the productions of 
the Spanish and Portuguese colonies, calculated 
for the markets of this country, as well as various 
other articles, the produce of the United States, 
most essential to the successful cultivation of our 
colonial soils,, and the comfortable maintenance of 
our colonial population. Foreign vessels are al- 
lowed, on the other hand to export from the same 
free ports, not only various productions of our 
colonies, but almost every species of manufacture 
which the ingenuity of our native artisans can 
supply for foreign consumption. 
; But there is another branch of the colonial 
trade, to which it is peculiarly important to ad- 
vert ;— I mean that with the United States. 

Previous to the independence of that extensive 
country, the sugar colonies in the West Indies 
found there a beneficial market for their own 
produce, and a ready means of supply for their 
immediate wants; the lumber, the corn, the flour 
of North America was exchangeable for the sugar, 
the rum, the molasses, the coffee of the West 
Indies ; and when the independence of the Unitqd 
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States put an end to that intercourse, and brought 
the rigid principle of the colonial system into 
operation, Parliament soon found the necessity of 
its relaxation, and accordingly, in the year 1788, 
an Act was passed, which renewed this intercourse 
as a measure of indispensable necessity. It is true, 
indeed, that it was restricted to British shipping ; 
but even in that respect one qualification was 
admitted, inasmuch as American vessels Were 
allowed to come in ballast to Turk's Island, for 
the purpose of taking salt, which was the staple 
commodity of that island. The war which ensued 
a few years afterwards, led by degrees to a more 
extensive freedom of intercourse. The wants of 
the colonies were at times of so pressing a nature, 
that the Governors were induced, by absolute 
necessity, to take upon themselves the responsibi- 
lity of issuing proclamations to authorise the ad- 
mission of American as well as British vessels into 
this intercourse: and so satisfied was Parliament 
of the urgency of the case, and the propriety of the 
relaxation, that acts of indemnity were constantly 
passed as matters of course, without the slightest 
hesitation or dissent. At length, m the year 1806, 
the system of relaxation was carried one step fur- 
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tiler, and His Majesty in Council was authorised, 
upon his view of the general necessity of the case, 
to allow the intercourse to be carried on in Ame- 
rican ships : and finally, by various statutes passed 
at subsequent periods* a permanent permission was 
given to American vessels* to import into the 
island of Bermuda, and into the ports of Halifax 
and St. John's, in Nova Scotia* and New Bruns- 
wick, all the staple productions of the United 
States, and to export all the staple productions of 
the West India Islands, as well as British manu- 
factures of every description. 

Such being the present state of the law as 
respects that quarter of the globe, let us now look 
to the intercourse which these colonies may carry 
on with Europe, This trade is confined to British 
ships, but it nevertheless involves a material de- 
parture from the principle of the Navigation Laws. 
It has now for some years been competent to 
British vessels to convey the produce of our colo- 
nies to any port South of Cape Finisterre, and to 
take back (in the same vessel) various articles of 
importance for the consumption of the colonies: 
this relaxation has been still further extended with 

c 
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regard to the island of Malta, and the port of Gib- 
raltar. 

Looking, then, to the operation of all these laws, 
to which I have referred, and comparing them with 
that system from which they have diverged, I 
think I have established, as an undeniable pro- 
position, that in the Western as well as in the 
Eastern Hemisphere, the lapse of time and the 
change of circumstances, has already effected a 
most material and substantial alteration in our 
policy; and I cannot but be persuaded that the 
Committee will feel with me, that the extension 
which I propose to give to that alteration, and 
which I am now about to explain, may-be con- 
sidered as an almost necessary consequence of 
what has already been done. 

I propose then, in the first place, to repeal the 
various laws which now regulate our colonial trade, 
and which, having been passed at different times, 
and with different objects, are not only intricate 
and confused, but in no small degree contradictory. 
The whole system might then be comprised in 
two laws, one relating to the intercourse of our 
colonies with America, and the other to their 
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Intercourse with the rest of the world: and this 
alteration would, at all events, have the advantage 
of -simplicity and clearness. The next step would 
be to provide for the intercourse which it would be 
advisable hereafter to permit as the permanent 
system of the country. — And first, with respect to 
America, I would propose to enact, that British 
vessels, as well as those belonging to countries in 
America, either continental or insular, and belong- 
ing either to European Sovereigns, or to Indepen- 
dent American States, should be allowed to import 
into certain free ports, to be named in the new 
Act, all those articles which may now by law be 
imported into any of our colonies in that part of 
the world ; the export would also be permitted 
from the same ports, in similar vessels, of all 
articles, the produce of the British dominions, and 
of all articles legally imported into the British 
colonies. It should, I conceive, be rendered com- 
petent to His Majesty in Council, to add, by order 
in council, both to the ports, and to the list of 
articles, so allowed to be the object of the inter- 
course. I am satisfied that the Committee will 
feel with me, that the foreign ships, to which this 
participation in the trade may be extended, should 
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fee precisely upon the same footing, as to duties 
and charges, as those of our own country; because 
it is obvious that if we were to attempt to impose 
upon them any distinct or additional burthens, we 
should only be inviting foreign Governments to 
apply corresponding restrictions and charges to our 
own shipping- In order, however, to ensure a due 
reciprocity on the part of other States, in this inter- 
course, care should be taken in the new law, that 
its provisions should not apply to the vessels of any 
foreign States, which did not admit British vessels 
to equal and reciprocal advantages in their ports. 

I must here, however, refer to a matter, which 
appears to me to be of considerable importance, 
and to deserve the particular attention of the 
House; — I allude to the effect which the pro- 
posed measure may have upon the commerce now 
carried on between our West India and North 
American colonies. Every one knows that the 
staple articles of produce in the latter are similar 
to those of the United States; and recent circum- 
stances, arising out of our restrictions on the one 
hand, and retaliatory restrictions by the United 
States on the other, have led to a much more 
tended import of corn, flour, and lumber from 
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Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, than 
otherwise would have taken place. — This trade 
will necessarily be more or less affected by the 
proposed changes ; and I confess that I do feel 
that our North American colonists have strong 
claims upon us for a favourable consideration of 
their peculiar interests. Speaking the same lan- 
guage, living under the same laws as ourselves, 
distinguished by the same characteristic traits as 
their European brethren, they have secured, by 
their attachment to their mother country, a title 
to her gratitude and protection. That protection 
can, in this instance, be afforded to them in no 
other way than by imposing a moderate duty upon 
the importation into the West Indies, of those 
foreign articles, such as grain, flour, and lumber, 
which are equally the production of our own 
dominions. I shall not now trouble the Com- 
mittee, by going into any details upon this part of 
the subject, further than to state that the duties 
should be so moderately calculated, and so justly 
apportioned, as not to deprive the people of the 
United States, of their fair proportion of this 
necessary supply, or seriously to enhance the price 
to the consumer. 
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' I now come to the intercourse between our 
colonies and other, parts of the world, exclusive 
of America. This intercourse I would confine to 
British ships; but I would allow the direct im- 
portation into the colonies of all articles which, 
under the existing system, may be legally im- 
ported there through the indirect channel of the 
mother country, or through Malta and Gibraltar, 
or the other places in Europe, with which a limited 
trade is now allowed; and instead of requiring 
that the different productions of our colonies should, 
as a general principle of policy, reach foreign mar- 
kets, through the sole medium of the United King- 
dom, I would permit them to be conveyed at 
once from the place of their growth to that of their 
ultimate consumption. 

This is the general outline of the new arrange- 
ments which, I trust, the House will be disposed to 
adopt; and I am satisfied that those who have 
followed me in the detail of the existing laws, and 
have compared them with the proposed modifica- 
tions, will admit that I was correct, when I stated, 
at the outset, that a much less extensive change 
will be effected, than many persons might at first 
sight be disposed to apprehend. .They will have 
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observed, for instance, that, with respect to foreign 
produce and foreign vessels, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and other foreign ships already have liberty to enter 
certain of our harbours, either to bring or to take 
away a great variety of important articles ; that the 
ships of the United States may already convey their 
own produce directhj to some of our possessions, and 
carry our produce directly from thence ; that the 
corn and flour of that country may reach all the 
British possessions, through other European colo- 
nies, entirely in foreign ships ; and that my pro- 
position is in truth simply this, — to substitute a 
direct intercourse for one which is circuitous, 
dilatory, and expensive. 

Having thus explained to the Committee the 
nature of the proposition which I intend to submit 
to them, it is now my duty to state the grounds 
upon which I wish to rest the propriety of these 
measures. 

In the first place, I must again call the attention 
of the Committee to the provisions of the Free 
Port Act of 1805; and particularly to that part 
of it which limits the trade to countries which are 
under the dominion of some foreign European 
Sovereign or State. No one who has watched 
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the progress of the events which, in the few last 
years, have occurred in America, and who has 
reflected upon the causes which have led to those 
events, can say how soon the situation of those 
extensive regions may be totally changed, and how 
soon they may be emancipated from all dependence 
upon their former masters. The termination, then, 
of European sovereignty would, ipso facto, ter- 
minate the free port trade. But I apprehend that 
no one would be disposed to contend, that the 
independence of those States would constitute a 
reason for again imposing upon our colonies those 1 
shackles, which so many motives had induced us 
to remove. Assuming, therefore, that the free port 
laws would be suffered to continue in full opera- 
tion, the Committee will see that the continuance 
of them, under these altered circumstances, would 
necessarily involve the adoption of a new prin- 
ciple of very great importance in the whole of this 
question ; — I mean the systematic admission of the 
flags of foreign independent States in America' 
into the = ports of our colonies. But if this prin- 
ciple be admitted with respect to one independent 
American State, how could we refuse it to another, 
if: such other State were equally ready to give to 
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us a reciprocity in its own ports ? Could we, upon 
any .principle of policy or .prudence, make so 
marked a distinction in our system, as to say to 
the Brazils, to .Columbia, to Mexico, " You shall 
" be admitted;" and to the United States, " You 
" . shall be excluded !" Surely such a course would 
be unwise in the highest degree, leading to every 
species of jealousy, ill-will, and irritation, and 
tending obviously to interrupt, or at least to 
weaken, the harmony which now so happily subsists 
between us. It never can, in my judgment, be 
prudent for this country to make distinctions of 
this sort. We ought rather so to frame our regu- 
lations in commerce, as to shew to all nations that 
justice, equity, and impartiality, are the ruling 
principles of our conduct. 

I am now desirous of calling the attention of 
the Committee to the mode in which this question 
is affected by,the actual state of foreign possessions 
in the Western world. In former times, the 
policy of all the European possessors of distant 
territories led them to the establishment, and to 
the maintenance of restrictions as rigid as our own. 
But the force of events, and the imperceptible 

D 
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lapse of time, have effected a complete change frt> 
that state of things. In spite of the laws, the 
wishes, and the prejudices both of Portugal and 
Spain, the two productive colonies of Brazil and 
Cuba are, at this moment, practically open to a 
free trade with foreign nations ; and it cannot be 
imagined for a moment, that any external force 
could again bring them within their ancient limi- 
tations. It is in these two colonies that are 
furnished the most abundant supplies of all the 
valuable productions of a tropical climate. They 
supply their own wants from every place from 
whence they can most readily be satisfied, and 
they freely pour their own abundance into every 
channel which can convey it to the markets where 
it is required. Why, then, are we voluntarily to 
deprive ourselves of the means of meeting them in 
fair competition ? Why are we to clog our opera- 
tions in colonial commerce with an expensive 
mode of supply for our wants, and a restricted 
market for our produce ? 

But, Sir, there is another topic connected with 
this branch of the subject, upon which I feel par- 
ticularly anxious to say a few words ;• — I mean the 
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question of the Slave Trade. England has, In 
defiance of old prejudices, and in opposition to 
the personal interests of many, manfully, honestly, 
and (as far as she is concerned) effectually abo- 
lished that unhallowed traffic : She has raised up 
an imperishable monument to Christian benevo- 
lence and national honour ; she has endeavoured, 
by every exertion of diplomatic talent, and by 
great pecuniary sacrifices, to lead other states 
into the same humane and honourable course. In 
some respects her efforts have not been unsuccess- 
ful: but we all know how lamentably deficient 
has, hitherto, been the execution, by Spain and 
Portugal, of those promises which Were at one 
time held out to us by the Governments of those 
countries. We know that at this moment inces- 
sant supplies of fresh slaves are annually poured 
into Cuba and the Brazils : we know the facility 
which these supplies give to the extended cultiva- 
tion of those fertile soils : we know that the sugar 
of the Brazils and Cuba, thus raised through the 
medium of an unlimited importation of new slaves, 
at a cheaper rate than it can now be in our own 
colonies, goes direct to the most lucrative markets 
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in Europe, to rival and to undersell the produce of 
that very nation by which the slave trade has been 
abolished. What I ask, then, for the British colo- 
nies is, that they should be placed upon a footing 
of equality in this respect, and I am confident that 
I ask nothing but what is reasonable, just, and 

wise. 

Looking, then, at all these combined considera- 
tions, to the relaxation of our colonial policy which 
has already taken place, and to the manifest ad- 
vantages which we have derived from it ; — looking 
.to the actual practice of other states ; and looking, 
lastly, to the connexion of all these matters with 
the question of the slave trade, I think there 
niaybe deduced unanswerable arguments for the 
further change which I have ventured to recom- 
mend. 

It may, however, be asked, Why I would take 
the present moment for . effecting this object ? 
Why now provide regulations to meet what may 
be a distant contingency ? Why not wait for the 
actual independence of the foreign colonies to 
which allusion has been made ? To this I answer 
shortly, " Look at the state of distress which pre- 
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" vails in our islands." - I will not trouble the 
Committee by endeavouring to prove the existence 
of that distress, by statements of figures, and de- 
tails of calculation : — it can neither be denied nor 
doubted. It is well known, that whilst, from a 
variety of causes, the produce of the British colo- 
nies has greatly increased, it has not been absorbed 
by a corresponding increase of consumption either 
at home or abroad. What, then, is the obvious 
remedy ? Either a diminution of produce, or an 
extension of market. The former alternative 
cannot be contemplated without the most serious 
alarm, both as respects the proprietor of the 
estates, and the slaves of whom he ought to be, 
and I trust is, the generous protector. Ruin the 
proprietor, and you expose his unfortunate slaves 
to the horrors of famine, and every aggravation of 
his unhappy condition. Open, if you can, new 
markets for his produce, and you give him the 
best chance of retrieving his shattered fortunes, 
and of maintaining his negro dependents; in com- 
parative ease and comfort. The planter and the 
slave have a common interest in the success of mj 
propositions. 
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Still, however, it may be urged against me, that 
I anticipate too much benefit from the intended 
relaxation : — " The markets of the world are over- 
" stocked ;" " no new vent can be found ;" " all 
" will end in disappointment, and increased dis- 
" tress." This, however, is nothing more than 
the common argument in favour of all monopolies, 
and against all relaxation of commercial fetters. 
It might, indeed, be easy to shew by figures, and 
by documents, that this or that particular market 
would not offer much prospect of immediate ad- 
vantage, not at least so much as might be con- 
formable, to the eager wishes of those who are 
suffering from distress: but surely this sort of 
reasoning is founded upon a very erroneous and 
contracted view of the subject. Those who have 
studied the history of commerce, who have watched 
its expansive and penetrating qualities, its imper- 
ceptible, but almost equally certain tendency to 
increase, are well aware that when its chains are 
once broken, there is no calculating to what an ex- 
tent it may ultimately be carried. I know not. 
Sir, that I can better illustrate what I mean, than 
by availing myself of the language which a great 
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Poet has applied to the qualities of the soul of 
man. In combating the opinion that climate has 
an over-ruling influence over the power of the 
mind, he says — 

" What seasons can controul, 



What fancied zone can circumscribe the soul ? 

Who, conscious of the source from whence she springs, 

By Reason's light, on Resolution's wings, 

Spite of her frail companion, dauntless goes, 

O'er Lybia's deserts, and through Zembla's snows." 

This language, beautiful and poetical as it is, as 
applied to the point which it was intended by the 
poet to illustrate, becomes the veriest prose when 
applied to the spirit of commerce. Give it but the 
light of reason for its guide, and enterprise will 
never be wanting to convey it to every quarter of 
the globe. Confident, then, that the measure 
which I have recommended, rests upon sound 
principles, — confident that it is calculated to pro- 
mote the trade, and thereby necessarily to extend 
the navigation of the country,— I beg to move the 
Two following Resolutions : — 

First, That the Chairman be directed to ask 
for leave to bring in a Bill to regulate the 
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Trade between His Majesty's Possessions in 
America and the West Indies, and other 
places in America and the West Indies. 

Second, That the Chairman be directed to ask 
for leave to bring in a Bill to regulate the 
Trade between His Majesty's Possessions in 
America and the West Indies, and other 
parts of the World, exclusive of America 
and the West Indies. 



FINIS. 
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